THE   HEAD   OF   THE   UNION

abolition of slavery on December i, 1861, 'This
would be compromise; but it would be com-
promise among the friends, and not with the
enemies of the Union.' Yet even on the Union
question his methods, though firm from the first,
were not extreme.  He did not immediately
make war upon the seceding states. His messages
and speeches had a note of conciliation in them.
In February 1861, on his journey to Washington
for   his   inauguration,   he   said   to   the   state
assembly of New Jersey: 'I shall do all that may
be in my power to promote a peaceful settle-
ment of all our difficulties. The man does not
live who is more devoted to peace than I am,
none who would do more to preserve it, but it
may be necessary to put the foot down firmly/
Always there was this note of conciliation, but
with   it  the  determination   to   maintain   the
Union. On the issues that divided North and
South, and especially upon the issue of slavery,
Lincoln   was   prepared   to   negotiate,   to   be
moderate, to compromise, but it must be nego-
tiation inside the Union. On the question of the
Union there could be no negotiation, no com-
promise.

In his First Inaugural Address on March 4,
1861, the position was clearly stated: 'In your
hands, my dissatisfied fellow-countrymen/ he
said, addressing the South, 'and not in mine is
the momentous issue of civil war. The govern-
ment will not assail you. You can have no con-
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